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honour, belonging to the Parliament of the Common-
wealth of England. That being such, and we the Grand
Signer's friends and in league with him, I could not nor
must endure to hear our ships of State to lie under such
reproachful terms. That the French themselves were
truly corsairs and had by piracy and treachery taken at
sea more of our merchant ships trading into and from
Turkey than Marseilles itself was worth, to the ruin of the
trade of this place and the great disprofit and loss of the
Grand Signor in his customs ; which trade the Parliament
of England, taking care to remain, has in the midst of
their great occasions spared and appointed some of their
own ships of State to be convoy to their merchantmen/'
Ipser, unable to prove the contrary, produced some
allegations of misconduct against the English crews at
Scanderoon, vouched for by the local Cadi; and upon
those grounds he condemned the frigates as pirates,
which, translated into Turkish terms, meant that they
should pay him fifteen thousand dollars for " anchorage/'
This fine, as it could not be exacted from the alleged
culprits themselves, had to be paid by the English Consul
and merchants, who were detained as prisoners in his
Seraglio. Fortunately some of the leading Moslems
at Aleppo, realizing the damage to their own interests that
would result from a ruin of the English trade, " laboured
as far as they durst to take off the tyrant's edge." The
Pasha released the prisoners and condescended to reduce
the avania of 15,000 dollars to 13,000. An insolent Aga
with a troop of soldiers was at once sent to the Consulate
to collect the sum. The Consul paid as much of it as he
could; but the Aga presently returned with his myrmidons
for the balance. The Consul, who was at dinner with
some of the English merchants, refused to submit to any
further fleecing. Thereupon the Aga seized one of the